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OUR COVERS 


IF ANY ONE spot in the U. S. can 
hallow our countrywide observance 
of Christmas, it is “The Nation’s 
Church”—historic Christ Church in 
Philadelphia — predominating over 
the fire-fighting scene on the front 
cover. The view is from the early 
19th century days of volunteer- 
manned equipment, when mutual 
insurance already was more than 
50 years old. 

In this sanctuary the nation’s 
great gathered in the 1700’s to gain 
strength. Today people of all na- 
tions, races, colors and creeds—at 
the rate of about 150,000 a year— 
enter to renew their dedication to 
the spiritual values sacred in Christ- 
mas and sacrosanct in democracy. 

Intimate association of Christ 
Church with the men and events 
that brought forth our nation is 
commemorated in the Patriots’ Win- 
dow (back cover). The upper panel 
memorializes the first permanent 
English settlement in America at 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. The 
lower panel shows a composite of 
the Christ Church congregation 
about 1790, including the President, 
Mrs. Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin. © 
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CoO, GREETINGS CGH) 


TO YOU, our Journal friends and readers, we extend best wishes 
for Christmas and the New Year on behalf of the publisher—the 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance—and all its member com- 
panies. 


Your readership through this first year of the new Journal is 
appreciated. If you have had a better year in 1959 through some- 
thing interesting, informative or entertaining you have seen or read 
in the Journal, Christmas is the richer for all of us. If, with you, 
we can face the New Year with renewed faith and confidence grow- 
ing out of better understanding of one another’s problems, 1960 is 
indeed pleasant to contemplate. 


In the spirit of the Season, we aspire to get better acquainted. A 
word from you about your reactions to the new Journal at the close 
of this first year and your suggestions for the New Year ahead will 
be welcomed. It is a magazine expressly for you, and we strive 
always to make it deserving of your continued interest and reader- 
ship. 


Sincerely, 


General Manager 


For the MEMBER COMPANIES, 


AMERICAN MUTUAL INSURANCE ALLIANCE, 
Pages 33 and 34. 
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"*l heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet the words repeat 


Of peace on earth, good will to men.” 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


THUS HAVE BELLS been ringing out ever since 
Christianity began to flourish. 

Believers turned to them as a means of shout- 
ing out their faith, following the end of the 
cruel persecutions to which early Christians had 
been subjected. Theretofore they had wor- 
shipped secretly lest they be discovered. 

With fears and restraint cast off, a clergyman 
named Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, mounted a 
large copper kettle upside down atop his church 
in Campania, Italy, prototyping present day 
bells. Soon bells tolled everywhere in the 
triumph of Christendom. 

This Christmas, no bells will ring out more 
wild and sweet than those in The Nation’s 
Church, Christ Church in Philadelphia. Views 
of it are shown on the Journal’s front and back 
covers. The original eight of these bells rang 
out the first complete peal ever rung in the 
United States, on Sunday, June 9, 1850. It was 
Holt’s 10-part peal of “Grandsire Triples,” which 
consumed 3% hours. 

Mutual insurance holds honored kinship with 
the bells through the person of Benjamin 
Franklin, whose founding of mutual insurance 
marked the beginning of insurance in the 'U. S. 
Franklin, who conducted three lotteries for the 
purpose, is given major credit for completion 
of the church tower and steeple, bell equipped, 


wrist Church Steeple 
d Bell Tower 


in 1754. The main church building had been 
completed about ten years earlier, on August 27, 
1744. Franklin, along with President and Mrs. 
Washington, was among the famous worshippers 
in Christ Church and with his wife, Deborah, is 
buried in the church’s burial ground. 

The bells first rang in 1754, but their first 
peal of fame probably was on July 8, 1776, when 
they rang in unison with the Liberty Bell upon 
the announcement of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. After the Battle of 
the Brandywine in 1777, the bells in company 
with the Liberty Bell were hidden in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, to prevent their seizure by the 
British. 

The original eight bells, cast in England, still 
hang in the tower and, with three which have 
been added, are rung daily. Largest of the bells, 
a tenor, weighs 2,040 pounds and the smallest 
one 385 pounds. 

As befits an edifice with such famous bells 
and treasured history, Christ Church has been 
designated a national shrine by act of Congress. 
However, it receives no financial assistance from 
federal, state or city governments. It is as it 
has always been since its founding in 1695, an 
active parish church with daily services sup- 
ported by members and friends of what is, in- 
deed, “The Nation’s Church.” © 
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CHRISTMAS 1959 
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HOPES REALIZED beginnings in a pastoral scene, from which evolvec 
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GOOD WILL, 


NEW HOPE 


Finest traditions of Christmas shine through daily in insurance. 


HOPES REBORN 


CHRISTMAS is a star betokening life and hope— 
life newly created, life regenerated and hope 
for the future. 

Light as bright as that can be seen shining 
in the eyes of disabled men being restored to 
new hope and active life at the only rehabilita- 
tion center of its kind in the nation. The setting 
is the annual Christmas party at the Rehabilita- 
tion Center which Liberty Mutual has operated 
in Boston since 1943 for disabled employees of 
workmen’s compensation policyholders. 

Near miracles mark this occasion. One mo- 
ment it may be the patient, ambulation trained 
after being paralyzed by spinal cord injury, 
surprising everyone by swinging unassisted to 
his feet and crutch-walking to receive his little 
gift at the Christmas tree. 

There are such patients, too, as the one who 
earlier despaired of ever learning to use his 
artificial hook. Now at Santa’s knee, he doggedly 
but cheerfully unwraps his gift meticulously 
wound in yards of narrow wrapping paper. 

For a man struggling to master the use of an 
artificial leg, the feat of crossing the floor to 
receive his gift may be nigh impossible. But 
when he hears, “Straighten up and don’t limp,” 
from his sharp-eyed physical therapist, he 
somehow manages to do it. 

Santa Claus may be either a patient or a staff 
member—just so he has the ability to provide 
a jovial atmosphere. No gift costing more than 
50 cents is permitted, but the Christmas spirit 
has always been unbounded. A star shines 
brightly for men such as these. 


THE SHEPHERDING SPIRIT 
“AND THERE WERE in the same country, 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
weten....” 

Not only at Christmas but throughout the 
year, residents of the Marathon County (Wis- 
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consin) Home and Hospital for the aged have 
their own dedicated “shepherds” keeping watch 
for them. 

Their shepherds, or more properly shepherd- 
esses, are members of the Girls Club of Em- 
ployers Mutual Liability Insurance Company. 
Some of the 100 or more aged or mentally ill 
patients in the home and hospital haven’t a 
soul in the outside world to depend on, while 
others may have kinfolk or friends unable to 
do things for them. But no longer are they 
without mail, visitors, gifts, friends and other 
kindnesses on such occasions as Christmas, 
Easter, Saint Valentine’s Day and birthdays. 
This watchfulness is now of five years standing. 

At Christmas time each patient’s wish is ful- 
filled with a special gift. Patients are assigned 
by name to Girls Club members who buy the 
requested gifts, pay for them out of club funds 
and wrap them for the tree at the big Christ- 
mas party. Funds for the project are raised by 
the girls themselves, within the company. 
Warmth and friendliness which money couldn’t 
buy are added with Christmas carols, entertain- 
ment, food and frolic for aged and mentally ill 
who otherwise couldn’t remember what a happy 
Christmas was like. On this day at least their 
joy is akin to being home again. 

And following Christmas the watchfulness 
continues. Among the many projects of the 
Girls Club for the hospital and home is a party 
each month for all the patients who have had 
a birthday during the current month. So 
memorable and eventful are these that one 
patient said, “I wish I had a birthday every 
month—only thing is, I’m getting too old.” 


REPRIEVE FROM DEATH 


“. . . DOWN THE CHIMNEY Saint Nicholas 
came with a bound.” 
That chimney and at least one other are ger- 





Peace, Good Will, New Hope 





mane to happy Christmas time stories. The 
story of this second chimney is the more poign- 
ant because of tragic consequences associated 
with too many other chimneys. Defective or 
overheated chimneys and flues in the past five 
years caused 42,762 fires with property losses 
of $70 million. Home fires alone in 1958 took 
the lives of 5,700 people. 

One of those spared such a fate is the man 
who came late at night to the hotel room of a 
regional manager of the Federated Mutual Im- 
plement and Hardware Insurance Company 
when the latter was attending an implement 
convention in Regina, Canada. Some time pre- 
viously a representative of Federated Mutual 
had implored the man to replace his metal 
chimney with brick—‘‘otherwise the place may 
burn down and you with it.” 

Now the man was at the manager’s hotel- 
room door with the sequel to the story: 

“T was your first policyholder in Saskatchewan 
and proud I am of it. What’s more, your com- 
pany saved my life and I’ll never forget it.” 


HOPES REALIZED 


THOSE “HOPES that Saint Nicholas soon would 
be there” came true beyond all dreams for four 
orphaned Chicago boys fathered and mothered 
for the day by a Kemper Insurance couple. The 
occasion was an annual Orphans’ Christmas 
Shopping Tour, with the four boys “adopted” 
for the day by the man and his wife. 
Christmas in such dimensions had probably 
never been envisioned by James, Mark and Mar- 
shall, 9, and Richard, 10. To begin with, ap- 


proximately 100 other boys and girls were 
gathering when the four boys arrived with their 
parents-for-the-day at the host department 
store downtown. The festive breakfast might 
well have conjured up “visions of sugar plums” 
in the minds of the children. But for the four 
boys and their companions it was that long, 
seemingly endless “night before Christmas.” 

If the children were expecting a tree with 
presents to follow breakfast, what they got was 
the store’s entire Toyland, the general public 
excluded, and $5 to spend as they wished. 

Could this be real or was it make-believe? 
Exploring and testing, Jimmy and Mark tried on 
double-holster sets. Marsh and Dick operated a 
satellite launcher. Electric trains . . . pocket 
radios ... footballs .. . this was like Christmas 
morning in another world. 

Jimmy couldn’t resist the satellite launcher. 
Richard selected an ice cream maker. Marshall 
managed two gifts with his $5—a pocket radio 
and a set of paints. Mark finished his shopping 
wearing a football helmet and a double-holster 
set. 

Grateful Tiny Tim, in Dickens’s Christmas 
Carol, had the words for it: “God bless us every 
one.” 


GOOD WILL RESPONDED 


WHEN TROUBLE strikes and friends respond, 
that’s Christmas, too. 

The day could be—and was—September 10. 
The place was Utica Mutual’s home office in sub- 
urban New Hartford, New York. Apparently the 
loaded trailer truck weighing 54,000 pounds 
had been in trouble even before it reached the 
bottom of the three-mile downhill grade and 
the busy intersection fronting the Utica Mutual 
building. 

At a speed of perhaps 80 miles an hour or 
more, the runaway vehicle raced across the in- 
tersection without hitting anyone or anything, 
jumped a curb, bowled over two reinforced con- 
crete barriers, crossed 150 feet of lawn, jumped 
two curbs and smashed its way 40 feet into the 
Utica Mutual building. 

Fortunately, most of the 650 employees were 
safely homeward bound at the end of the day. 
But a catastrophe akin to an explosion or an 
earthquake killed the truck driver and did dam- 
age estimated at $300,000. 

What ensued was faithfulness and good will 
among mankind at its best. New Hartford’s 
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volunteer firemen took charge efficiently, roping 
off the area and proceeding to flush spilled 
gasoline and fumes from the wrecked offices. 
Explosion and fire were averted. Utica Fire De- 
partment sent a salvage truck with smoke ejec- 
tors and floodlights. Local utilities sent their 
“trouble shooters” to cut off any dangerous cir- 
cuits. State police, sheriff’s deputies and assist- 
ants worked hard to untangle traffic jammed 
for miles on two main highways. Company em- 
ployees, learning of the accident on a local 
broadcast, returned to lend a hand. Many em- 
ployees reported next day on their Saturday-off 
to see if they could help during the emergency. 
Debris was cleared out so that construction 
crews could start repairs. Operations were re- 
sumed Monday, and customers who had been 
most considerate during the critical period were 
not delayed unduly. 

That centuries-old rallying call of the Christ- 
mas spirit, “Come all ye faithful,” is the more 
wonderful for the kindly, friendly help it can 
muster any day, anywhere. 





CHRISTMAS RECAPTURED 


HOPE AND FAITH inherent in Christmas some- 
times work in wondrous ways long after the 
day is past. 

In fact, an insured of the Northwestern 
Mutual Insurance Company had little but hope 
and faith left from a memorable Christmas 
when he lost a $2,000 diamond ring several 
fathoms deep in Seattle’s Lake Washington. The 
ring had been given to him by his father as a 
Christmas present and to him had become im- 
bued with sentiment far beyond price. 

Odds against recovering the ring were esti- 
mated as high as 1,000 to 1, but hope and faith 
were overweighting in what ensued. The ring- 
loser immediately notified Northwestern, a com- 
pany claim adjuster promptly got a special diver 
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on the scene and the search started on the lake 
bottom area where the lost ring was believed 
to be. 

As bucket after bucket of mud was brought 
up by the diver, the ring owner and claim 
adjuster pawed through every thimbleful look- 
ing for something that sparkled. 

For two hours and many buckets of mud, 
both hope and faith went unrewarded. Then, . 
out of a fresh bucket of mud just brought up 
by the diver, the claim adjuster held up the 
lake-lost ring with a triumphant shout of 
“Merry Christmas,” to the owner. 

And he, responding, glorified hope and faith 
with ‘Hey, that’s it.” 


STRANGE-LAND SOLACE 


CHRISTMAS STARTS with the story of the two 
most famous displaced, or disaccommodated, 
people in all history—Mary and Joseph at the 
overcrowded inn. 

Now, centuries later, with displaced persons 
one of the dismaying problems of the world, 
there are opportunities every day for full play 
of the Christmas spirit of love, kindliness and 
good will toward men. 

It can be as simple and heartwarming as 
this: 

During the past year the janitress of the 
Richland-Knox Mutual Insurance Co.—a dis- 
placed person—fell down a long flight of steps 
in her home, suffering a very severe fracture. 

She was, of course, given the benefit of the 
usual comforts and considerations. But officers 
of the company and the entire force added a 
special touch of human kindness by showering 
her with an umbrella trimmed with beautiful 
handkerchiefs and flowers. And to each hand- 
kerchief a fellow employee had attached a 
cheery personal note wishing her well. 

Faithfulness in little things can be Christmas, 
too. © 








NEW HORIZONS 


IN CHURCH BUILDING 


A surging census and insurance play key roles 


in record expansion of U. S. religious facilities. 


IN THE NEXT 10 years, 100,000 new churches 
will be needed in the U. S. A. 

That’s one holiday season forecast based on 
hard, cold facts of growth in American popula- 
tion and church attendance. 

Ultraconservative observers pare this predic- 
tion somewhat, but nevertheless, $7 billion spent 
on church building in the past 10 years is ob- 
viously just a beginning. 

Church members comprise about 60 per cent 
of the U. S. population, now around 175 million 
—and increasing 3 million persons a year. Ac- 
centing space problems for tomorrow’s congre- 
gations, revised census figures forecast between 
215 million and 240 million Americans by 1975. 

Not only houses of worship, but all facilities 
are being hard pressed. Presbyterians’ Board of 
National Missions reports that today ‘‘more 
than 40 million young people are enrolled in 
church schools, with Protestants representing in 
excess of 90 per cent of the total.” Likewise 
concerned with institutional space cramps, 
Catholic authorities list 5,300,000 pupils enrolled 
in 14,251 parochial schools in 1959, a jump of 
2,000 schools and 2 million students in one 
decade. 


Perkins & Will and Buderus Associates 


Just how much influence cold-war anxieties 
may be having on religious property invest- 
ments cannot be measured, but federal govern- 
ment experts have measured present spending. 
It’s nearing $1 billion a year, with $1 out of 
every $40 spent on privately financed U. S. con- 
struction now being invested in church edifices. 
Figures in so far indicate religious building in 
1959 is up again, 9 per cent above last year. 

America’s insurance industry, deeply involved 
in protecting U. S. multi-billion-dollar religious 
investments, is also in partnership with the 
nation’s churches in their record-setting build- 
ing programs. Already, well in excess of $410 
million in church property financing has been 
provided by the country’s life insurance com- 
panies, with hospitals benefiting the most from 
insurance financing to date. 

Life insurance firm investments have been 
made in more than 3,500 properties, including 
churches, educational institutions, hospitals, 
clergyhouses, recreation buildings and other 
church-connected facilities. In the past decade, 
such financing has quadrupled while the na- 
tion’s population was rising by about 20 per 
cent. Total investments, made mostly in the 
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Baptist Sunday School Board 


Traditional styling marks new First Baptist Church in Decatur, Georgia, a 
suburb of Atlanta. Southern Baptists have plans for 10,000 new churches. 


past few years, are equal to about half of all 
U. S. church construction in 1958. 

And what construction! Around the country, 
among all denominations, the story is the same: 
Growing congregations followed by ground 
breaking ceremonies. In metropolitan Chicago, 
for instance, a 50 per cent increase in churches 
and synagogues is foreseen between now and 
1965, to provide the 6,000 facilities that will be 
needed to serve an anticipated area population 
in excess of 9 million people. 

Chicago Protestants foresee a $600 million 
building program over the next two decades. 
“Huge expansion plans” are being reported for 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopa- 
lians, Lutherans, Church of Christ Scientists, 
the United Church of Christ (Congregational 
and Evangelical-Reformed), Disciples of Christ, 
Unitarians and other denominations. Chicago- 
land Catholics look to a 30 per cent increase in 


New Westminster Presbyterian Church in Dubuque, lowa, 
follows modern architectural concepts, with edifice partly 
constructed of limestone quarried within Dubuque. Inside 
continues theme of ruggedness, use of natural materials. 
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parish membership in the next six years, and 
Jewish residents are investing half a million 
dollars in just one of many new synagogues. 
This burgeoning church growth is typical of 
the national scene. 

In New York, Presbyterians report an average 
of 82 new churches started nationwide over 
each of the past five years, compared with 65 
for each of the previous five years. For the most 
recent period, building aid appropriations by 
the Board of National Missions were up 90 per 
cent, with the total of aid granted near $26 
million during the past 10 years. The 1,048 
churches assisted in the past five years recorded 
overall building expenditures in excess of $50 
million. 

In Greenwich, Connecticut, Catholic leaders 
likewise affirm unprecedented additions in 
churches, schools, hospitals, homes for the aged, 
mother houses, rectories, convents and other 
facilities. America’s Catholic population of 40 
million is growing at a reported rate of a 1% 
million a year, necessitating the addition of 
700 new buildings annually. In the past decade, 
100 new hospitals and more than 6,000 new 














New Horizons in Church Building 


churches, missions, chapels and stations have 
been built. 

In Nashville, Tennessee, Southern Baptist 
books show $163 million invested in 1958 in new 
buildings and property, bringing total value of 
church holdings to almost $2 billion. Insurance 
companies of the nation have loaned Southern 
Baptists five per cent of all money borrowed 
for building and property. The outlay for new 
construction in 1959 will total about $200 mil- 
lion. At least 40 per cent of all churches are 
involved in building programs, up 10 per cent 
over last year. During the next decade, officials 
expect: Total valuation of church property to 
double; some 10,000 new churches to be started; 
at least three-fourths of all churches to expand 
their facilities. 

From Beacon Street in Boston, Massachusetts, 
Unitarians informed the Journal that their de- 
nomination has spent more than $12 million on 
construction of new buildings and expansion of 
older facilities since 1949. 

And in Salt Lake City, officials report the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, 
with its 14% million members, has a total of 945 
new chapels and meetinghouses either going up 
or on the drawing boards. Current and planned 
construction will increase total church facilities 
by about 50 per cent. 

This rising nationwide tide in religious con- 
struction, which won’t be slowed if future 
churchgoers are to be served, puts intensified 
fire and insurance protection responsibilities in 
the hands of church fathers, architects, clergy- 
men and congregation members. Remarkably 
varied in design, size and costs, new churches 
need more fire prevention engineering if they 
are to break cleanly with the past, an era in 
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which far too many churches were ‘designed to 
burn.” 

Daily evidence in the nation’s press under- 
lines the danger. Earlier this year, for example, 
fire ironically destroyed the seventh major 
church of recent years to be lost in Hartford, 
Connecticut, the nation’s traditional insurance 
and loss prevention capital. Fortunately, the 
building was fully insured, but a survey of 238 
church fires for which the average loss was 
nearly $66,000 shows that too frequently some- 
one errs—insurance covered only 61 per cent of 
all damage. 

For those charged or concerned with safe- 
guarding churches, assistance is available. Rec- 
ommended as a starting point in fire safety for 
churches old and new is Fire Prevention in 
Churches, a compilation of data available from 
the Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. An- 
other pertinent publication invaluable to 
church insurance program and safety planners, 
and available from the same source, is Judging 
the Fire Risk. © 


Wide World 





A $600,000 loss was estimated when this 91-year-old Catholic 
church in Westphalia, Michigan, burned dramatically earlier 
this year. Many churches are poorly guarded, underinsured. 


Auditorium in Cleveland’s new Jewish Temple typifies supple- 
mental facilities included in record U. S. church expansion. 
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RIDING an expected billion- 
dollar boom in toy sales, 
Santa Claus will thrill mil- 
lions of children with shiny 
new skates, sleds and rocket 
ships this prosperous holi- 
day season. 

Safety experts likewise are 
booming their big “sales 
pitch.” With 60 to 70 per cent of the estimated 
$1.6 billion worth of 1959 U. S. toys expected 
to show up in Christmas stockings, it’s time 
to warn well-meaning “Santas” that many play- 
things are little less than lethal weapons in 
the hands of the babies and children they’re 
meant to please. 

Even a soft, cuddly teddy bear can cause 
injury or death if, for instance, its eyes are of 
glass and can be pulled off and swallowed, or 
are stuck in the head with wire or a jagged- 
edged piece of metal. Expensive-model play 
stoves and refrigerators have sent youngsters 
to the hospital for stitches or surgery because 
sharp metal edges were not rolled or dulled. 
Rattles have broken and helpless babies were 
cut by sharp edges or choked on the beads. 

The list could go on. Statistics are scarce, but 
anyone who has or knows children can vouch 
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Unsafe, unsuitable toys 
are killing or injuring 
too many children 


ever 7 year. 


that hazards go hand in hand with the pleasure 
youngsters get from their toys. In one survey, 
41 per cent of the 336 children checked had 
been hurt in toy mishaps at some time; 60 per 
cent of the accidents were among toddlers aged 
1 to 4. Dozens of irate mothers have written 
toy manufacturers and the National Safety 
Council’s Toy Safety Committee about injuries 
their children suffered from playthings. 

This year-old committee has already adopted 
two specific standards—calling for Under- 
writers’ Laboratories approval seals on all elec- 
trical toys and on their cords, and warning 
against use in toys of lead or lead-based paint, 
which may poison youngsters. The group also 
recommends other guiding principles of safety 
in toy manufacture and use, serves as a clear- 
inghouse for complaints, and seeks voluntary 
compliance with safe-toy standards. 

Many potentially injurious features—such as 
coal oil in plastic balls, electricity-conducting 
metal strings on kites, and inflammable mate- 
rials in dolls and costumes—have been virtually 
eliminated as a result of this and earlier efforts 
by safety groups, aroused parents and the toy 
industry itself. But new hazards are always 
arising. 

Blame for accidents cannot fairly be placed 






















Shopping Tips for Toy Buyers 


AGE 


Up to 2 


SUGGESTIONS 


Sturdy rattles; large soft colored balls; 
washable squeak toys; stuffed animals 
and dolls; blocks with round corners; 
push or pull toys. 





BEWARE 


Small toys that can be swallowed; flam- 
mable toys; lead or other poisonous 
paints; removable parts that can be 
swallowed; animals and dolls with de- 
tachable eyes; sharp edges. 





2 to 3 


Sandbox toys; large peg boards; tip- 
proof kiddie cars and tricycles; low rock- 
ing horse; bright picture books; large 
crayons. 


Sharp rough edges; small removable 
parts; flammable toys; marbles, beads, 
coins that can be swallowed; lead-based 
or other poisonous paints. 





Toy telephone; doll with simple clothing; 
doll buggy and furniture; miniature gar- 
den tools; trucks and tractors; non-elec- 
trical train; drum; costumes; building 
blocks. 


Toys too heavy for child’s strength; elec- 
trical toys; flammable toys and costumes; 
toys that break or splinter; sharp or 
cutting toys. 

















Blackboard, dustless chalk; simple con- 
struction sets; paints, clay; small sports 
equipment; paper dolls with blunt scis- 
sors; housekeeping toys; scooters. 


Shooting toys that endanger eyes; _ill- 
balanced mobile toys—tricycles, wagons 
that will topple easily; poisonous paint- 
ing sets. 








Carpenter tools; construction sets; sports 
equipment—skates, etc.; electrical toys; 
puzzles and games; kits for playing store, 
bank, filling station; dolls and acces- 
sories. 


Electrical toys without Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories seal on toy and cord; kites with 
conductible lines; toys too big or com- 
plicated; poorly made skates; sharp- 
edged tools; shooting toys. 
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Hobby equipment — photography, coin, 
stamp collecting, puppet shows, etc.; 
musical instruments; gym and _ sports 
equipment; electric train; bicycle; sci- 
ence set. 


SOURCE: National Safety Council 
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Air rifle; chemistry set; darts, bows and 
arrows; dangerous tools and electrical 
equipment unless used with parent's 
supervision; electrical toys without UL 
label; motor scooters, motor cars. 
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See Here, Santa Claus! 


on the toy makers in many cases. The Toy 
Manufacturers of the U. S. A., whose 450 mem- 
ber companies produce about three-fourths of 
U.S. toys, has a safety standards committee of 
its own, and it urges members to support rec- 
ommendations of the NSC and other recognized 
safety groups. Many of these firms carry prod- 
ucts liability insurance. But there are some 
1,000 other companies, generally smaller and 
sometimes fly-by-night Christmas-season 
money-grabbers, which do not necessarily com- 
ply with safety standards. Many resist efforts 
to get them to do so. Toy imports, which rose 
430 per cent between 1951 and 1957, also may 
not meet recommended standards, although 
many do. 

In addition, the hazard in many toys is not 
in their materials or construction, but in their 
misuse. Most manufacturers know that young 
children normally will put toys in their mouths 
or try to tear them apart, and that children of 
any age are likely to be hard on toys. Toys, 
therefore, should be sturdy, not sharp, and not 















Faulty electrical toys, such as this model 
stove, can cause shocks, fires, even 
electrocution. Buyer should be sure 
both toy and cord bear seal of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, then see that 
child does not use an unsafe exten- 
sion cord, as this girl is about to do. 
Sharp edges on play-kitchen toys are 
another hazard parents must watch. 
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of swallowing size. But toy makers have no con- 
trol over the doting father who brings his son 
a tool set or electric train before the child is 
old enough to handle it. Nor can they foresee 
that the marbles or toy tank that are perfectly 
safe for a 10-year-old might fall into the hands 
of his 2-year-old sister and cause serious injury. 

Some toys, it should be remembered, are con- 
sidered unsafe for children of any age, or safe . 
only with the close, constant supervision of the 
parent. These include chemistry. sets, knives, 
air rifles, archery sets or, on the more luxurious 
level, the motorized miniature cars or go-carts 
currently the gift rage among indulgent parents 
in some areas. The homemade models, gas- 
powered, can be equally dangerous, safety ex- 
perts warn. But parents continue to allow, or 
even put, their children, some as young as 3 
years old, into them. 

Manufacturers may be criticized for making 
such potentially dangerous toys, but only par- 
ents are to blame for their purchase and use. 
The safety people also urge gift-giving relatives 
and friends to use common sense, and make 
this Christmas, and the New Year to come, a 
safer time for the youngsters they holddear. © 
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NO SINECURE FOR SITTERS 


Holidays are demanding times 
for baby tenders, 
with safety precautions 


paramount. 


IT WAS a well-said line which ought to be kept 
alive at least through this holiday season: 
“Babysitting is a big responsibility.” 

Gloria Winters, TV starlet, is credited with 
saying it out of her real-life experience as a 
part-time sitter. 

She could have said it’s a bigger responsibility 
at this season when qualifications and safety 
too often are slighted in the general hubbub of 
locating a sitter for a holiday night out. 

Consider: 

{An 1l-month-old baby nearly drowned in 
the bath tub while a teen-age sitter gabbed 
on the telephone. 

{A 3-year-old boy was asphyxiated after he 
turned on the stove’s gas jets while his 14- 
year-old sitter dozed tranquilly in the living 
room. 

{Twins 18 months old, neglected by a 16-year- 
old boy sitter, both died after being scalded, 
then chilled, in a bath administered by the 
sitter’s 9-year-old sister, playing “mother.” 

True, the picture isn’t all black. One hearten- 
ing story concerns a Chicago girl who not long 
ago risked her own life to clear a blazing house 
of the youngsters entrusted to her care. An- 
other happy, though less dramatic, ending in- 
volved the male sitter who snoozed on the job. 
When the partying parents arrived home at 1 
a.m., they found their 5- and 7-year-olds play- 
ing happily on the living room floor. Before the 
startled parents could erupt, the boys cautioned 
them not to talk lest they “wake up the tired 
babysitter.” 

Those parents, however, were lucky. In one 
recent year, one-third of all U. S. child fire 
deaths—approximately 1,000—were reported to 
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Safety took a nap 


have resulted from parents leaving their chil- 
dren unattended or with untrained, incompetent 
sitters. 

Highlighted by the holidays, high-hazard 
babysitting obviously remains a threat all year. 
With relatives often distant and outside activities 
on the rise, families today value a regular baby- 
sitter second only to a breezeway. The result 
is what Newsweek magazine calls “one of Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing service industries,” a popu- 
lar part-time occupation shot through with 
safety and insurance implications. 

From the sitter’s point of view, life is not 
without its hazards. The most common danger, 
one authority says, is the ordinary but inevitable 
cold waiting to be transmitted to an unsuspect- 
ing sitter. Beyond germs, the dangers of the job 
are only as limited as the imaginations of the 
small fry, or the condition of the premises. 

In most cases, personal and auto liability in- 
surance policies provide protection in the event 
of injuries to sitters while on the job or while 
being picked up or taken home by parents. 
Generally, sitters are not covered as employees 
under state workmen’s compensation laws; 
however, in a few states, under certain circum- 
stances, they may be. For this reason, special 
compensation policies are available for the pro- 
tection of parents. 
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Into the valley of germs 


From a parent’s-eye-view, babysitters today 
are divided into two camps: teen-agers and mis- 
cellaneous free lancers rounded up by heavily- 
scheduled housewives, and middle-aged and 
older persons referred by professional baby- 
sitter registries. Minor factions include sitters’ 
exchange pools organized by couples who 
promulgate regulations and keep careful records 
of sitter “debits” and “credits,” casual trade-off 
arrangements common to close-knit neighbor- 
hoods, and students who assume that this looks 
like a good way to get some studying done. 

Among the pros, business is good. “Registry 
sitters,” says Ann Carmichael, president of the 
National Association of Babysitter Registries, 
“are usually kept as busy as they care to be. 
There is at least one registry in nearly every 
U. S. city of 30,000 population or more, making 
an estimated 400 registries nationwide.” Regis- 
try sitters are all women, mostly from 40 to 60 
years old and including a high percentage of 
grandmothers. 

Are these sitters screened? “Reliable regis- 
tries,” says a Chicago sitter-service operator, 
“investigate each woman before accepting her 
for assignments. It takes time, but the respon- 
sibilities are just too great not to.” So is the 
prospective liability if a registry sitter causes 
damage or injury to others while on the job. 

Among many qualifications looked for in a 





Grandma by proxy .. . with pay 
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registry sitter, one is that “she should be well 
trained in child care and home safety.” 

Just how many non-registry sitters will be 
hired this year is anybody’s guess, but the num- 
ber will rise during the pressure of the holidays 
and again next summer when vacations allow 
more teen-age time for spare-cash sitting. And 
while these teen-agers charge a little less as a 
rule, they also are generally most in need of guid- - 
ance before being left on their own. Rates, in- 
cidentally, vary widely. In Chicago, amateurs 
draw 50 to 60 cents an hour while registry talent 
gets 75 cents an hour plus carfare. 

Inevitably, the prime responsibility remains 
with the parents. They should always know and 
fully instruct their sitter. In addition, help is 
available for those who would insure peace of 
mind during their next night out. The National 
Safety Council has reliable data on safety train- 
ing and child care for sitters. One key safety 
point: In case of fire, get the children out first 
—then call the fire department. 

Highly recommended by the NSC and other 
authorities is a ready-reference list of tem- 





First the children, then the firemen 


porary and permanent information for review 
with and subsequent use by sitters. A sample 
NSC form includes such items as important 
phone numbers, brief instructions on handling 
emergencies, and special information on the 
baby’s diet or schedule. 

Sitter-wise, the most important goal of par- 
ents for these holidays and all days is to put 
the lie to a conclusion reached by one Midwest- 
ern junior women’s club. “Most babysitters,” 
the group decided, “are hired for one reason: 
They’re available.” © 
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Modern transportation, teamed with insurance, 


performs miracles in holiday food handling. 











BEARERS OF NATURE'S, ( 


CHRISTMAS DAY brings on the climactic feast 
of a year in which Americans will have eaten 
about 100 pounds of food less apiece than they 
did 50 years ago. Food economists vouch for 
that. 

But what better food it is—and how different! 
Science has bettered everything from the turkeys 
to the trimmings. Modern handling and trans- 
portation methods, with the co-agency of insur- 
ance, have made today’s foods so different that 
Christmas tables will feature little that is not 
fresh or fresh-frozen. 

Pacing these developments has been the na- 
tion’s oldest form of mass transportation—the 
railroad. One carrier alone—Sante Fe Railway 
—today employs a fleet of more than 13,500 
ultra-modern refrigerator cars in moving fresh 
or fresh-frozen foods to the consuming centers 
of the nation. The inaugural shipment in these 
cars, made several years ago, whisked 126,000 


















Starting point for mechanically 
refrigerated shipments of more 
than 164,000 tons of California 
grapes which Santa Fe delivered 
to eastern U. S. markets in 1959. 










Push-button icing of shipments in 
transit by a machine which scoops 
up 300-pound cakes of ice, grinds 
them into chunks, puts 5% tons in- 
to the car in less than 90 seconds. 
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pounds of fresh-frozen strawberries from Mo- 
desto, California, to Jersey City, New Jersey, in 
the largest shipment of frozen foods ever carried 
in a single railroad car. As many as 600,000 tur- 
keys, dressed and packed in refrigerator cars, 
move eastward from California for a single 
holiday’s markets. More than 110,000 cars of 
fruit and vegetables, much of the cargo “off 
season,” move out of California and Arizona 
each year. 

These modern temperature control cars, by 
means of which more perishable freight moves 
to eastern markets from California than from 
any other state, have a self-contained diesel 
compressor, an inside length of 44 feet and a 
capacity of 65 tons. By contrast, the “first 
refrigerator car” patented in 1867 had little 
more than the name. 

Today’s carload of fresh-frozen turkeys is 
valued at about $21,000, allowing for market fluc- 
tuations. Including the cost of the mechanical- 
temperature-control car at approximately 
$25,000, total value of the load comes to $46,000. 

Some shippers carry blanket cargo insurance 
to protect against transit losses from causes for 
which the common carrier is not liable, that is, 
an act of God, the public enemy, the authority 
of the law, natural shrinkage, or act of default 
of the shipper or owner. 

Except for these causes, specified in the uni- 
form bill of lading, the common carrier is re- 
sponsible for losses owing to negligence in 
transit, but not against natural deterioration 
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Long trainloads of refrigerator-car foods for © 
today’s holiday meals had their genesis in 

an 1851 wooden box insulated with sawdust 
and iced for an epochal shipment of butter. 


of perishables which may occur during the nor- 
mal and diligent course of transportation. 

Mutual insurance, purposed to prevent loss 
and produce protection at cost, has no stronger 
exemplifier than the railroads making their con- 
stant battle against loss and damage. On the 
Santa Fe, for example, from 1955 through 1958 
the average claim for loss and damage on pack- 
inghouse products, including meat and fresh- 
frozen poultry, has been less than 1 per cent 
of the gross revenue from the handling of such 
products. 

For all Class 1 railways of the nation, the 
amount paid out for insurance, pensions, loss, 
damage, and injury to persons in the most 
recent year for which figures are available was 
$286 ,447,402. 

To do their job of transporting food, other 
commodities and passengers, American railroads 
have an investment of approximately $34 billion 
in road and equipment by latest available fig- 
ures. Freight carried in the most recent year 
of report was nearly 3 billion tons with 1% 
million freight cars in service. 

On such facts the railroads base their claim 
as “the nation’s greatest transportation asset.” 
Food delivered to Christmas dinner tables is 
proof persuasive, © 
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Lorado Taft Alma Mater Group, 
University of Illinois 


By MARSHALL B. DALTON 


Member, Board of Directors, Council for Fin- 
ancial Aid to Education, Inc. 


(Mr. Dalton is chairman of the boards, Boston 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co., and 
Mutual Boiler and Machinery Insurance Co., 
Waltham, Massachusetts.) 


ONE OF THE MOST significant and heartening 
developments in corporate citizenship in recent 
years has been in corporate philanthropy. Such 
charitableness, especially among the large 
stock-owned enterprises, was virtually unknown 
20 years ago. Even its legality, excepting on a 
quid-pro-quo basis, was in question. General- 
purpose grants to higher education, particularly 
unrestricted donations to liberal arts and the 
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non-technological colleges, were almost un- 
heard of. 

But witness the big change: In the relatively 
few years since 1953 corporate aid to education 
has risen from a few millions, mainly given to 
universities for contract research, to something 
approaching $150 million annually, principally 
for general-purpose and unrestricted use. Fur- 
thermore, this increased support of higher edu- 
cation is not at the expense of other causes; 
since 1938 total corporation philanthropy has 
risen from virtually zero to more than half a 
billion dollars. 

In 1953 corporation grants to education were 
being pioneered largely by the small family- 
owned corporations. There were only a very few 
donors to be found in big industry—notably oil, 
steel and rubber. Legality of corporate giving 
was still a question in many states, and in some 
categories of business. Since then, however, one 
after another of the states has given legal sanc- 
tion to corporate aid to education. Slowly the 
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ving, 1956—1958, based upon companies participating both years. 


























Percentage of ( ) Number of 
total gift dollars | companies for Company 
Dollar Percentage given to which figures average aid 
1958 difference increase education available to education 
358 |$ 948,169 | $ 642,311 210% 19.5% (30) $ 47,601 
189 |$ 725,120 $ 348,631 92.6%- 17.3% (21) $ 41,735 
212 |$ 1,137,689 $ 401,477 54.5% 29.5% (31) $ 53,638 
200 |$ 146,825 $ 29,625 25.3% 16.1% (5) $ 51,165 
= 
570 |$36,795,742 $6,337,072 20.8% 30.5% (239) $140,326 
405 's 281,250 $ $1,155 15.4% 32.9% (7) $ 47,621 
| decrease 
ai 
772 -|$ 882,776 $ 68,804 8.5% 13.8% (6) $167,416 
| 




















restrictions on general-purpose giving by banks, 
utilities, quasi-utilities and insurance companies 
likewise are being eased. 

As a result, some of the most dramatic 
changes in corporate aid to education have oc- 
curred in the past three years, when the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education began to hit its 
stride. This is a non-profit group organized to 
encourage widespread corporate and other 
voluntary support of higher education. A survey 
of the country’s 1,500 largest corporations, just 
completed by this small but efficient service and 
promotional organization, shows that corporate 
aid to education between 1956 and 1958 has in- 
creased almost 25 per cent. 

Most dramatic, however, is the increase of 
corporate grants to education being made by 
certain categories of business. While there was 
a, 21 per cent increase in the educational philan- 
thropy of the 158 industrials surveyed, 18 insur- 
ance companies of the 250 control-group com- 
panies increased their aid to education 55 per 
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SOURCE: Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc. 


cent. In dollar figures, industrials are giving 
far more to education than insurance com- 
panies, but the insurance business is making a 
start and a strong one. Furthermore, the figures 
reported here are only a sample, albeit an excel- 
lent and reliable sample, of the total contribu- 
tion being made by insurance and other busi- 
nesses to higher education. 

Progressive and generous as it now is, this 
corporate aid to education is regarded by the 
Council as only a beginning. The need is great. 

The nation’s population is expanding at such 
a rapid rate that college enrollment, now at an 
all-time high beyond 3 million, will more than 
double within 10 years. Our Council’s survey 
among the country’s 1,900 colleges and univer- 
sities indicates that some $11% billion will be 
needed within 10 years just for plant and equip- 
ment expansion alone. This means that $1.15 
billion in private philanthropy and tax appro- 
priations must be forthcoming in new money 
each year for at least a decade. © 
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BRACKET 
. EXPOSURE INDEX NO. AMOUNT OF BOND 
$ 1,000—$ 25,000 1 $ 15,000—$ 25,000 | 
25,000— 125,000 2 25,000— 50,000 
) 125,000— 250,000 3 50,000— 75,000 a 
i 250,000— 500,000 4 75,000— 100,000 
i 500,000— 750,000 5 100,000— 125,000 
i 750,c00— + 1,000,000 6 125,000— 150,000 
: 1,000,000— __—‘11,375,000 7 150,000— 175,000 
1,375,000— 1,750,000 8  175,000— 200,000 = 
1,750,000— 2,125,000 9 200,000— 225,000 ws 
2,125,000— 2,500,000 10 225,000— 250,000 — 
2,500,000— 3,325,000 11 250,000— 300,000 ae 
| 3,325,000— 4,175,000 12 300,000— 350,000 Employee thefts | 
: 4,175,000— 5,000,000 13 350,000— 400,000 : — 
\f 5,000,000— 6,075,000 14 400,000— 450,000 Can bankrupt a business - 
6,075,000— 7,150,000 15 450,000— 500,000 - 
7,150,000— 9,275,000 16 — 500,000— 600,000 that lacks adequate of 
9,275,000— 11,425,000 17  600,000— 700,000 — hu 
11,425,000— 15,000,000 18  — 700,000— 800,000 fidelity insurance. be 
15,000,000— 20,000,000 19 800,000— 900,000 an 
20,000,000— 25,000,000 20 900,000—1,000,000 : 
25,000,000— 50,000,000 21  1,000,000—1,250,000 Bu 
50,000,000— 87,500,000 22  1,250,000—1,500,000 gl 
87,500,000— 125,000,000 23  1,500,000—1,750,000 fa 
125,000,000— 187,500,000 24  1,750,000—2,000,000 pe 
187,500,000— 250,000,000 25  2,000,000—2,250,000 | 
250,000,000— 333,325,000 26  2,250,000—2,500,000 mi 
333,325,000— 500,000,000 27 2,500,000—3,000,000 he 
500,000,000— 750,000,000 28  3,000,000—3,500,000 do 
750,000,000—1,000,000,000 29  3,500,000—4,000,000 bu 
1,000,000,000—1,250,000,000 30  4,000,000—4,500,000 au 
1,250,000,000—1,500,000,000 31 4,500,000—5,000,000 m 
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SLY HANDS IN THE COMPANY TILL 


TRUSTED EMPLOYEES who steal from the boss 
are robbing American businessmen of more 
money every year than all the professional 
criminals put together. 

This startling fact is so embarrassing to man- 
agement that most companies simply refuse to 
face up to it. As a result, fewer than 10 per cent 
carry any kind of fidelity insurance, and many 
of those that do are grossly underinsured. Two 
hundred or more firms go bankrupt each year 
because of their unprotected losses from fraud 
and embezzlement. 

The classic example was the Commonwealth 
Building and Loan Association of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, where Miss Minnie Mangum embezzled a 
fantastic total of $2,919,000 over a 23-year 
period. The firm is now defunct. 

The New York State Labor Department esti- 
mates the nation’s loss from employee dis- 
honesty will exceed $1 billion this year—roughly 
double the combined property loss from robbers, 
burglars and other professional thieves. Some 
authorities say this estimate is far too low, since 
many employee thefts go undiscovered, and half 
or more of those that are discovered are not 
publicized. 

What accounts for the businessman’s blind 
spot regarding his company’s dishonesty hazard? 
Charles A. Stewart, of Price Waterhouse & Co., 
says, “The employer may fancy himself an 
above-average judge of human nature. He likes 
to think that people are honest, particularly 
the people he has selected . . . he doesn’t want 
to believe and does not believe that an embezzle- 
ment hazard exists.” As one company presi- 
dent put it, when urged to buy fidelity insurance 
protection, “It might make our people think we 
don’t trust them.” 

Ironically, it is because an employee is trusted 
that he or she is able to steal and get away 
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with it for months or even years. Although 
some employees begin embezzling almost from 
the day they are hired, most have worked faith- 
fully for the same company for several years 
before they begin, and have risen to positions 
of responsibility. In a recent study of bank 
frauds, 50 per cent of the defalcations were com- 
mitted by bank officers. 

What makes an honest employee go wrong? 
The traditional answer can be summed up as 
“bookies, babes and booze.” Donald R. Cressy, 
professor of sociology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, put it in more formal terms. After talk- 
ing with trust violators at Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary, he concluded that embezzlement begins 
when an employee (1) has a financial problem 
which he feels he cannot share with other peo- 
ple; (2) is aware that this problem can be 
solved secretly by violating his financial trust; 
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Sly Hands in the Company Till 


and (3) is able to rationalize his criminal be- 
havior with his concept of himself as honest. 

Many take the third step by convincing them- 
selves they are only “borrowing” the funds and 
will someday pay them all back. 

The “nonsharable” problem which provides 
the motivation might well result from gambling 
losses, drink, or “another woman,” but it might 
also be caused by sickness in the family, a 
grudge against the company, or bad business 
conditions. Sometimes it is a desire to raise 
one’s social status. 

Consider the case of D. Omer Tobias, a mild- 
mannered, 58-year-old export clerk for the 
Hobart Manufacturing Company, of Troy, Ohio. 
He neither drank, gambled, nor lived extrava- 
gantly and had worked faithfully for Hobart 
for 27 years. He never handled cash; yet 
as he completed 30 years with the firm, he 
was discovered to have embezzled more than 
$384,000 over the preceding three years by 
manipulating checks routed through the com- 
pany’s international currency system. His one 
weakness was a desire to become a big-time 
antique dealer, and he had used his ill-got gains 
to acquire one of the nation’s finest antique 
collections. 

Hobart’s experience illustrates one reason the 
exposure to dishonesty losses is so grossly under- 
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estimated and misunderstood: The really big 
embezzlements often do not involve direct pil- 
ferage of cash. Most businesses keep close tabs 
on their cash, and are quick to become sus- 
picious when direct losses occur. Yet the same 
firms may be wide open to padding the payroll 
or fraudulent use of the paperwork that is the 
lifeblood of modern business—delivery tickets, 
invoices, disbursement papers and the like. 

An accounts payable clerk of a medium-sized 
Chicago manufacturer was able to siphon off 
$150,000 by re-submitting invoices for raw ma- 
terials that had already been paid for. Mer- 
chandise also can be spirited away with the aid 
of ficticious documents or by re-using old ones. 

All types of companies are vulnerable, but the 
risk is particularly high in chain stores, branch 
operations, and firms that employ a large num- 
ber of salesmen-collectors. 


Insurance Needed Even With Best Controls 


Protection against embezzlement of both cash 
and goods requires a combination of three 
things: a good system of internal controls over 
the flow of receipts, disbursements and inven- 
tory; an independent audit to check on the con- 
trol system; and adequate dishonesty insurance 
to cover the losses that will inevitably occur 
despite the best of controls. 

The amount of dishonesty insurance a com- 
pany needs can be roughly estimated by using 
a formula which the Surety Association of 
America worked out after making a 10-year 
study of actual losses. First the company deter- 
mines its so-called “exposure index” by adding 
(1) 20 per cent of the firm’s current assets, and 
(2) 10 per cent of its annual sales or income. 

The association estimates that a company 
with an exposure index of $1,000 to $25,000 
should have $15,000 to $25,000 worth of dis- 
honesty insurance to protect its solvency in case 
of a large loss. The proportion decreases as the 
company gets larger: $100,000 worth of insur- 
ance for a $500,000 exposure, for example, and 
$1 million worth for a $25 million exposure. 

Dishonesty insurance can be obtained in the 
form of individual fidelity bonds for firms with 
few employees, but most firms with five or more 
employees find they can save money with a 
blanket fidelity policy that covers everybody 
from the porter to the president. 

Blanket fidelity policies are of two types. One, 
called a blanket position bond, will reimburse 
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the firm up to the limit of the policy for each 
employee involved in an embezzlement. The 
other type, called a commercial blanket bond, 
pays off to the limit of the policy for any single 
loss, regardless of the number of employees in- 
volved. 

Coverage on each employee costs more, but 
would provide greater protection in the event of 
collusion among a large number of workers. 
However, since most embezzlers are lone wolves, 
some insurance men say the best bet is to buy 
the cheaper commercial blanket coverage and 
spend the extra money buying higher limits. 

Either type of fidelity coverage can be incor- 
porated in a highly recommended package of 
crime coverages known as a “3-D” policy (short 
for comprehensive dishonesty, disappearance 
and destruction). In addition to covering losses 
through dishonest employees, it also protects 
against burglary, armed robbery both on and 
off the premises, counterfeit money orders and 
currency, destruction of money or securities by 
fire, accident or other cause, and even disap- 
pearance of cash or merchandise where there 
is no way to tell what happened to it. 

The “3-D” can be tailored to fit the needs of 
any business by adding, deleting, or varying the 
dollar limits of any of the specific coverages. 
However, firms that wish to buy, say, $20,000 
worth of coverage on each of the major crime 
hazards can save up to 10 per cent on the 
premium by purchasing a single-limit version 
of the “3-D,” known as a blanket crime policy. 


Broad Coverage Effective in Airline Case 


The key word in both these comprehensive 
policies is “disappearance’—if the insured can 
prove his cash or merchandise is gone, the loss 
is covered. The importance of having this broad 
coverage—and having it all with the same in- 
surance company—was demonstrated when a 
$31,000 bank deposit disappeared from an airline 
ticket office in Chicago recently. The cashier 
left it in an envelope on her desk for a few 
moments, and when she returned it was gone. 
Insurance investigators were never able to find 
out whether the money was stolen by an out- 
sider, embezzled by an employee, or carried 
away accidentally in some way. The loss was 
paid anyway under the airline’s “3-D” policy. 

Insurance companies often help prevent crime 
losses in the first place by recommending pre- 
ventive measures—a service as old as mutual 
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Gone, but covered 


insurance. A large building supply company was 
able to halt a $100,000 a year inventory loss 
after a mutual insurance agent analyzed the 
hazards and recommended hiring a security 
officer to break up large-scale employee thefts 
of lumber, doors, and other supplies. 

Some people steal. They always will, if 
tempted sufficiently, and the employer who does 
not recognize that hazard and guard against 
it is risking not only the careers of valuable 
employees, but the very survival of his busi- 
ness. © 





Door to ruin 
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ATOMIC POWER 


GROWS UP 


First electricity 
soon to flow from a notable 


nuclear power plant. 


THAT GROWN-UP age of 17 years is being 
marked by the atomic age this December with 
operations a reality in the first privately 
financed, full-scale nuclear power plant in the 
U. S. 

It is the 180,000-kilowatt Dresden Nuclear 
Power Station of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company near Morris, Illinois. This, the largest 
all-nuclear power station in the U. S., was made 
critical within two months of the 17th anni- 
versary of the first sustained nuclear chain 
reaction at the University of Chicago on De- 
cember 2, 1942. 

Completion of the plant also brings into full 
play the atomic-age protective services set up 
by the nation’s insurance industry for plant 
owners, workers in the industry and the gen- 
eral public. These services include safety engi- 
neering plus insurance for property, accident 
and health, workmen’s compensation and pub- 
lic liability. 


g From the bridge, a technician guides one of the many fuel 
elements, under water, into the Dresden reactor core. The 65 
tons of such fuel are equivalent to 2 million tons of coal. 
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Even before the Dresden plant was completed, 
insurance industry pools had amassed poten- 
tials of $65 million physical damage indemnity 
and $60 million liability indemnity for any one 
installation. However, both the insurance and 
the atomic energy industries hope and strive 
that no such limits will ever have to be used. 
In addition, the federal government provides up 
to $500 million public liability indemnity on 
each installation for protection of the public. 

At stake in the Dresden plant is a $45 million 
installation. Commonwealth, owner and opera- 
tor, is paying $30 million plus site and overhead 
costs of something more than $6 million. The 
$15 million balance of the contract price is 
being paid as a research and development ex- 
pense by Nuclear Power Group, made up of 
seven other companies and Commonwealth. 
General Electric Company was the builder. 

As a notable first, Dresden takes the role of 
the “Model T” of the boiling water reactor 
system. Experience gained from it should be the 
basis for improvements in capital costs, operat- 
ing costs and operating efficiencies to be incor- 
porated in succeeding plants. 
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Dresden plant, with its 190-foot steel sphere housing the 
reactor and auxiliary equipment, is on a 950-acre site. In 
the control room (below) engineers and technicians check on 
the instruments of first plant of its kind in U. S., with a 
reactor larger than any now operating or in construction. 


When in full operation, which will be mid-1960, 
Dresden will supply enough electricity for a city 
of about 200,000 people. Its nuclear reactor— 
heart of the plant—when fully loaded will con- 
tain 65 tons of uranium dioxide fuel slightly 
enriched to 1.5 per cent of U-235. This is ex- 
pected to last 344 years, in which time a coal- 
fired plant of the same size would burn approxi- 
mately 2 million tons of coal. 

Water boiling inside the reactor core will pro- 
duce steam at 545 degrees Fahrenheit and a 
pressure of 1,000 pounds per square inch. This 
wet steam will rise through large pipes to a 
primary steam drum where steam and water 
will be separated. The steam will be piped to 
the turbine generator in an adjoining building; 
the hot water will flow into four secondary steam 
generators to produce additional steam which 
will flow to the turbine to produce additional 
power. The turbine generator will produce elec- 
trical energy at the rate of 192,000 kilowatts. 
About 12,000 kilowatts of this will be required 
for operation of the plant, leaving a net output 
of 180,000 kilowatts for the Commonwealth 
system. © 
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This old industrial hazard 
teems with new 
research facts —and 


die-hard false impressions. 






SO WHAT’S NEW ABOUT NOISE? 


AUTOMATION may eventually bring the four- 
day work week and make technicians of millions 
of semi-skilled workers. But in the process, it’s 
counterbalancing its blessings with at least one 
distinct liability: 

It’s loud! 

The rise in mechanization of American indus- 
try over recent decades, and particularly since 
World War II, has simultaneously raised noise 
level problems in hundreds of U. S. plants and 
factories. 

Not that noise is a new occupational hazard. 
As early as 1830, British blacksmiths were re- 
ported to be developing work-induced hearing 
losses, and in 1860, studies made of hearing 
acuity among boilermakers resulted in similar 
conclusions. 

But it took full-scale industrial application of 
power to make noise a hazard engaging the 
attention of safety engineers, industrial man- 
agement, medical groups, insurance men and 
consulting specialists across the nation. 

Precise effects of noise exposure upon hearing 
are not yet known. It has been estimated that 
some 20 million Americans have significant 
hearing impairments, but there is no basis for 
determining what portion of these losses may 


Employees and passengers at Chicago’s O’Hare International 
Airport miss much of jet airliner engine noise because it is 
directed upwards by jet blast deflector fence 130 feet long. 
The fence, first of its kind in the Midwest, is 7 feet high. 


American Airlines 
































be attributed to noise and what portion to other 
factors. The fact that up to 8 per cent of ele- 
mentary school children have hearing impair- 
ments is evidence that noise is only one of many 
contributing factors in acquired deafness. 

Workers who are never exposed to the noises 
of industrial surroundings average about 50 per 
cent of the hearing losses of factory employees 
over a lifetime. Consequently, half of the aver- 
age losses among industrial workers may be 
attributed to non-occupational causes, of which 
there are many. 

Off the job, workers may deal with objection- 
able noises, including rock ’n’ roll, in their own 
manner—perhaps even as the Holy Roman Em- 
peror Charlemagne. He sometimes paid second- 
rate troubadors never to sing again! 

But on the job, workers everywhere are bene- 
fiting from hundreds of millions of dollars being 
spent on applied research to find ways of quiet- 
ing our noisy industries. 

As sources of industrial noise, five major 
problem areas have been identified, each requir- 
ing different noise reduction techniques. The 
Armour Research Foundation of Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology lists them as: Impact 
noise, such as caused by drop hammers or punch 
presses; friction noise, as is produced by gears, 
bearings or sliding linkages; air turbulence 
noise, created by air nozzles, fans and blowers 
or air cylinder exhaust systems; forced vibra- 
tions, including all noises caused by unbalanced 
machine members and oscillating parts; and 
magnetically generated noises such as stem 


One basic approach to industrial noise control is to isolate 
the noise-producing equipment as has ‘been done by building 
individual total enclosures for these tumbling barrels. The 
din-causing tumblers separate scrap metal from steel parts. 

















from electric motors, relays and magnetic switch 
gears. 

Impact type noises are rated the biggest 
problem, followed by high-pitched noises pro- 
duced by air or gas jets or exhausts. 

In controlling and reducing industrial noise 
levels, one major difficulty is this: Much of 
existing plant equipment has been designed with 
little or no thought to potential noise problems. 
In many cases, operations could be performed 
by quieter methods. But employers and workers 
would suffer alike from prohibitive costs of re- 
placing large portions of present plant facilities. 

Consequently, techniques have been developed 
to protect workers by controlling noise at its 
source. Among them: 


(Segregating noise producing machines or 
equipment. 


qChanging processes or procedures. 


gApplication of preventive maintenance—oil, 
lubricate, tighten. 


Yet another approach, effective but generally 
implemented only when engineering correction 
is impracticable, is to provide workers with per- 
sonal protective devices, such as ear plugs or 
ear muffs. 

Ford Motor Company, as reported by Indus- 
trial Safety Supervisor Jack C. Radcliffe, has 
done some typical industrial noise control: 

Compressed air used in ejecting parts from 
Ford stamping machines caused considerable 
high pitched noise problems until a small muf- 
fier, about the size of a pencil stub, was success- 


Two of the noisiest operations in boiler fabrication are the 
belling and beading of tubes, both done with pneumatic ham- 
mers. Enclosing the operation in a special room reduces the 
number of workers exposed. Ear plugs help guard operators. 


Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Wisconsin 








So What's New About Noise? 


fully developed for the equipment. Another 
muffler application—this time of the “tin can” 
variety—was made on an air-operated hoist. 
The muffler lowered the noise level appreciably 
with no adverse effects on operations. 

A “tote box” used in conjunction with Ford 
stamping operations once produced quite a din 
when its springless frame and steel wheels clat- 
tered across concrete floors. Hard rubber tires 
were added, and marked reduction in the noise 
was achieved. 

Another Ford remedy involved an employee 
at a control panel that governed the spilling of 
heavy loads of scrap steel into a bailing ma- 
chine. Unable to isolate the operation, un- 
daunted plant engineers built an acoustical en- 
closure right around the operator. 


New Ways Found to Lessen or Contain Noise 


At General Motors, a noise abatement team 
has been credited with designing a highly effec- 
tive double-wall receiving chute. It keeps con- 
siderably more noise to itself when accepting 
loads of scrap metal than earlier single-wall 
models did. Elsewhere throughout industry, 
acoustical space baffles, resembling huge mobiles, 
are helping to lower the racket caused by as- 
sembly operations and equipment. Where noise 
is being transmitted from machines through 
building structures, a growing practice is to 
dampen vibrations with sound absorbent 
mountings under guilty equipment. Likewise, 
sound absorbent couplings are often placed in 


Another method of reducing noise caused by equipment used 
to tumble metal castings is to line the inside of barrels with 
special material, as has been applied to lid of this unit. 
Many liners show little wear after being in use four years. 


A. I. C. Engineering Co. 














































shafts to and from mechanical noise producers. 

While industrial groups work to solve noise 
problems on the spot, research activities are un- 
der way on a remarkably broad basis, aimed at 
developing more fundamental knowledge about 
noise, human hearing, and the relationships of 
one to the other. Practically every medical 
school in the country has some research under 
way. The same is true of speech and hearing cen- 
ters and of the military services. Much work is 
being done under the auspices of federal agen- 
cies such as the National Institutes of Health. 

No exact figures are available for the amount 
of money being put into noise research, but esti- 
mates put the total up with industrial noise 
control spending in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

America’s insurance industry was among the 
first of those to recognize the potential hazard 
of industrial noise and to initiate research ac- 
tion. In 1949, the National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies provided funds to establish 
a research center for the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, to study 
the effects of industrial noise upon hearing loss. 
The mutual companies have provided financial 
support for this activity in increasing amounts 
over the 10 years since, being joined in 1954 in 
the project by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. 


Helpful Research Work Insurance-Sponsored 


In 1951, the mutual insurance industry also 
financially backed IIT’s Armour Research Foun- 
dation in a study of the engineering aspects of 
the industrial noise problem. Three technical 
reports which were consequently produced, in 
1952 and 1953, are still standard reference works 
for industrial use. 

Among other pertinent research: 

The University of Pittsburgh is past the half- 
way mark in a study of noise effects on workers’ 
hearing. The goal is to produce data for pre- 
dicting hearing losses that will occur after given 
periods of exposure to noises in typical indus- 
tries. A preliminary report already released in- 
dicates that a measurable amount of loss de- 
velops after continuous exposure to noises no 
greater than those encountered in an automo- 
bile in heavy traffic. 

Pennsylvania State University, under the 
sponsorship of the U. S. Air Force, has completed 
a five-year study resulting in new data concern- 
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Decline In Normal Hearing 
Projected Through Age 69 


AGE GROUPS 
20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 , 60-69 
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40 


Bar for each age group in- 
dicates the range of normal 
variability. 






45 







Hearing impairment beyond normal loss 
with aging may be caused by many 
factors, including: Brain conditions, gen- 
eral infectious diseases, infections of 
the ear, physical agents, toxic agents, 
functional disorders, and noise ex- 
posure both inside industry and with- 
out. Data based in part on the Wis- 
consin State Fair Survey and on 70 
“Courtroom Medicine,” by Aram Glorig, 
M.D., edited by Marshall Houts and 75 
copyrighted 1958 by the publisher, 
Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois. 
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ing hearing losses as related to low level noise 
exposure and aging processes. Their findings 
prompted the research group to recommend 
that future audiometric standards be specified 
independently for men and for women and for 
particular age levels as well. 

One important answer yet to be uncovered by 
research concerns accurate diagnosis of the 
specific cause of a hearing loss. The type of 
impairment produced by continuous exposure 
to intensive noise may also be caused by many 
other factors in no way related to noise. So far, 
there is no known diagnostic test by which a 
doctor may apportion responsibility between any 
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Hearing Losses Among 
Industrial And Office Employees 


AGE GROUPS 
20-29 ,30-39 ,40-49 50-59 60-69 






Normal hearing level—Ages 20 to 30 


Median losses among 
office workers 


Median losses among 
industrial workers 






(Losses shown are average in the three 
frequencies essential for hearing 


During a lifetime, office workers aver- 
age about half as much hearing loss 
as factory workers who are exposed 
to wide variety of industrial noises. 
Determining the exact cause, or prop- 
erly assessing effects of various causes, 
of a hearing loss is often difficult owing 
to the many factors involved. 








Total of for 





two or more of the known causes which may 
be suspected. 

The answer will be found though—if not here, 
then perhaps abroad. The Russians haven’t yet 
claimed the invention of noise, but they have 
developed an elaborate set of “Tentative Stand- 
ards and Regulations for Restricting Noise in 
Industry,” recently published in Noise Control 
magazine. Credited by one observer with hav- 
ing taken long steps toward eliminating noise- 
induced hearing losses, the Soviets will be cheer- 
fully listened to if and when they can document 
concrete accomplishments in any aspect of 
worker safety. © 
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Millions will thrill to their first Christmas 


THAT SINGULAR first Christmas in the first 
home of the land—the White House—was ob- 
served 159 years ago, in 1800. 

This month such an event will be emulated, 
at least in spirit and enthusiasm, in an esti- 
mated 5 million U. S. homes going through their 
first Christmas under new owner-occupants. An 
estimated 1.3 to 1.5 million of these will be new 
homes built or bought during the year. The 
remainder will be existing (used) homes which 
have changed hands during the year. 

Undergirding the security of these first- 
Christmas homes and all others alike is an in- 
surance program with features as updated over 
the policies of 1800 as the air-conditioned split- 
level home is over the sans-plumbing executive 
mansion into which President and Mrs. John 
Adams moved in November, 1800. 

Discontented as she was over the absence of 
anything resembling an inaugural merry Christ- 
mas atmosphere about her new home, Mrs. 
Adams nevertheless paid an implied compliment 
to the protective role of insurance when she 
wrote, “‘... this home is built for ages to come.”’ 


Builders’ Risks Were Many and Uninsured 


George Washington, the nation’s first Presi- 
dent, with the city itself named for him, never 
lived to see the completion of the executive 
mansion, much less to occupy it, although he 
surmounted colossal odds to assure that it 
would be finished. But he died in December, 
1799, almost a year short of the completion. 

Just one of many insurance forms common 
today—builders’ risk—would have been a boon 
to more orderly completion of the White House, 
for opinions clashed, funds ran out, Congress 
balked even to the point of considering renting 
quarters for the President, workmen loafed and 
materials seemed always overdue. 

Nothing more than simple fire insurance was 
available in the 1800 era when the White House 
observed its first Christmas and even such in- 
surance was only 48 years old. 

This Yule season the nation’s 5 million first- 
Christmas home owners and occupants may 
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in new homes, insurance protected. 


have the security of “everything” — almost 
literally—and have it in a unique, convenient 
service of the insurance industry known vari- 
ously as the “homeowners package policy” or 
“new, new homeowners policy.” 

Forms of such insurance vary in different 
states, and new refinements are being added 
periodically. But in the main these package 
policies automatically cover every aspect of a 
homeowner’s probable losses with nothing extra 
to buy and no diversity of companies. 


“Package’’-Covered Home Is Well Protected 


Here, for example, is a sampling of the “pack- 
age” protection provided in the to-be-deplored 
event that junior’s Christmas-present chemistry 
set blows up the house or the Christmas tree 
sets off a disastrous fire. 

Item: The house itself is damaged. Under a 
package policy the amount of insurance, based 
on the replacement value of the home, is almost 
always enough to cover the loss. 

Item: Personal property is ruined. The pack- 
age policy plan automatically covers both dwell- 
ing and contents, and the amount provided is 
nearly always sufficient. 

Item: Occupants of the home must move out 
during repairs. Automatically the package policy 
plan pays the extra costs of meals, laundry, 
transportation, and certain other current ex- 
penses, as well as the charge for living quarters 
while the house is uninhabitable. 

Item: The empty house is ransacked. Theft 
and vandalism are covered by the policy. 

Item: A guest was injured by the explosion 
or fire. Liability and medical expense coverages 
are part of the policy. 

Item: Property belonging to the guest was 
damaged. The package pays for the damage. 

Item: The property owner goes golfing for 
surcease, hooks his drive into a fellow golfer 
and gets sued. Within limits he is protected. 

With assets of more than $25 billion to back 
up those coverages and its other services, Ameri- 
can fire and casualty insurance can, indeed, wish 
“Merry Christmas” to home owners. © 
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Kangaroo Victoria and basset hound Mor- 
gan Jr. lounge in his special sports car. 
Stuffed toys are modeled after the pair. 


KANGAROOS in the kitchen, llamas in the liv- 
ing room and wombats in the bath are nothing 
to cause any excitement at the Bernard 
D’Essens’ four-story Manhattan brownstone. 

Neither are the 20 to 30 other animals which 
make themselves at home there. The grey- 
hounds, wolfhounds, basset hounds and mutts, 
Siamese and tiger cubs, geese, hens, pigs and 
prairie dogs seldom raise a complaint from the 
neighbors, although there sometimes is just a 
tinge of timidity when a boa constrictor, lion 
or alligator is among the roomers at 331 West 
Eighteenth Street. 

These unusual pets are “key men” in Lorrain 
and Bern D’Essen’s business, Animal Talent 
Scouts, Inc. Providing trained and talented 
animals for TV shows, advertising and promo- 
tion stunts, fashion photography, Broadway 
shows and even the Metropolitan Opera, the 
agency billed about $100,000 in business last 
year. Better still, Mrs. D’Essen, who at the age 
of 4 was sneaking kittens into her room behind 
her disapproving mother’s back, has the col- 
lection of pets she always wanted. 
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THESE PAYING GUESTS 










ARE BEASTS 





Just as more conventional businesses protect 
their key men with insurance, so does Animal 
Talent Scouts. Each animal can get “life insur- 
ance” only in the amount of its actual replace- 
ment value. For dogs this may run up to $250; 
for a kangaroo, $750 (although Mrs. D’Essen 
values her Victoria at $50,000). 

The agency carries a $300,000 liability insur- 
ance policy, protecting it against damages 
caused by any of the animals, including losses 
resulting from non-fulfillment of contract owing 
to injury or death of a performing animal. 
When a registered bull named Bardoliermere was 
paraded through Grand Central Station to a 
March of Dimes auction, coverage was upped 
to $1144 million for the day to meet the New York 
Central Railroad’s requirements. Likewise, for 
two leopards’ appearances on the Steve Allen, 
Garry Moore, Ernie Kovacs and Dave Garroway 
TV shows, the limits were increased to half a 
million dollars. 

Losses have been negligible, thanks mainly to 
careful selection, training and handling of ani- 
mals, says Mrs. D’Essen. In fact, the most 
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Family portrait. Rear: Lady and Brother von Dess, wolfhounds; 
Llinda the llama; wolfhound Donnaij. Front: Sheepdog Dun- 
reath; Jester, a Siamese; Lady Greyhound, and Morgan Sr. 


serious mishap she can recall (and it was not 
covered by insurance) was the indiscretion 
committed by an Animal Talent Scouts horse, 
on camera, on the Ed Sullivan TV show. Such 
accidents usually are prevented by careful pre- 
show feeding. 

Because the animals normally show their good 
manners and upbringing, they usually are ac- 
corded people’s privileges wherever they go. 
When Mrs. D’Essen visited Chicago recently to 
promote the line of toys modeled on some of 
her pets, Victoria the kangaroo and Morgan MJr., 
the basset hound, were welcome guests with her 
at the elegant Ambassador Hotel. Several years 
ago the D’Essens made a 50,000-mile promotion 
tour with Baron and Lady Wolfschmidt, Russian 
wolfhounds. The dogs, with wardrobes of mink 
and velvet collars, golden raincapes and wind- 
breakers, and $40,000 in liability insurance, 
stopped at the finest places in 27 states. 

The D’Essen animals take public appearances 
in stride so well because they’re accustomed to 
living with people, Mrs. D’Essen believes. Their 
daily routine, in fact, is very human. They 
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A kangaroo is right at home in D’Essens’ kitchen. Here 
Lady (at door) and the Siamese, Jester and Cassandra, 
watch as Victoria looks over the prospects for lunch. 
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2 
Mrs. D’Essen feeds Ona, baby elephant commissioned by Volks- 
wagen. Elephant can earn $800 a day, tops in animal business. 


These Paying Guests Are Beasts 


arise at 7:30 a.m. Baby lambs get their bottles 
of warm milk. Dogs, deer, other outdoor types 
are put in the back-yard garden. Some are 
taken for walks, or have their baths. For a 
llama this may mean brushing and vacuuming, 
or soaking in the tub; a car wash is simpler for 
an elephant. 

Throughout the day and evening the em- 
ployed animals set off for their jobs, often in 
Cadillac limousines. The jobs may be TV or 
theater rehearsals and shows, posing for photog- 
raphers (at $35 an hour and up), or making 
public appearances. Some of them, such as the 
pig and burro in Li'l Abner, even have under- 
studies and get fan mail, answered with some 
strain by Mrs. D’Essen’s secretary Maria. 

The grocery bill for the D’Essen menagerie 
may run into hundreds of dollars each week. 
Meat alone, mostly beef, lamb and chicken, may 
cost $150 to $200 a week. Horsemeat is con- 
sidered too rich for city dogs, and may result in 
skin rash. Salmon and swordfish broiled in 
butter are special treats. Every animal also gets 
supplemental vitamins and minerals. 

When weight becomes a problem, animals may 
be fed lungs and other filling but non-fattening 
foods. Once a week all carnivores semi-fast on 
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milk and dairy products. Bathsheba, pig star of 
Lil Abner, had a weight limit of 60 pounds 
written into her contract; when she began to 
get uncomfortably heavy for handling, Sardi’s 
restaurant was instructed to leave the butter 
off her toast and serve her skimmed milk. 
Victoria, made to feel at home in her child- 
hood by the stocking-footed D’Essens hopping 
around the house, eats grain, dog kibble, vege- 
tables, fruits, macaroni, ice cream, bacon, ham, 
coffee, tea, pastry, raw fish and corn on the cob. 
At parties she samples the canapes, unlike Wimpy 
the wombat, which prefers cake. Wimpy’s daily 
diet may include an ear of corn, a head of 
lettuce, three bunches of carrots, six slices of 
bread, an apple and a dish of oatmeal. One 
boarder, Ole Crow, ate even more exotically: 
baked chicken (white meat only), cheesecake, 
grapes, apple pie, orange sherbet, bisque tortoni, 
cooked vegetables, steaks and hard-boiled eggs. 
The animals are no problem at parties, the 
D’Essens found. At one function Victoria cir- 
culated from group to group—a perfect hostess. 
Llinda the llama, in a jeweled neckpiece, made 
one round of the room greeting early arrivals, 
then plunked herself in the middle of the rug 
and refused to move all night. Abigail, the six- 
foot alligator that appeared in The Happiest 
Millionaire, was kept in a playpen, but three- 
foot Allegra, wearing a rhinestone halter and 
headstrap, was a guest until she got tired and 
went to sleep under the parlor radiator. There 
were 30 animal guests in all at that party. 
Normally, evenings are quieter. The animals 
may watch TV and then retire fairly early. 


Animal Tenants Are Little Trouble in House 


Few special concessions have been made in 
the D’Essen home to accommodate the animal 
residents. Doors do swing both ways, floors and 
furniture are durable and washable, and small 
or breakable objects are kept out of reach of 
curious paws and noses. Chewing toys are pro- 
vided to avoid chewed furniture. All pets are 
housebroken and kept immaculately clean. 

Although her permanent tenants are the 
backbone of her animal business, Mrs. D’Essen 
also has provided, on request, such exotic part- 
time performers as a tuxedo-wearing boa con- 
strictor on roller skates, a shark, a mosquito 
(in mid-winter) which would bite on cue for a 
TV drama, and a chimpanzee that rode a motor- 
cycle down Broadway. © 
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MEMBER COMPANIES, 


AMERICAN 


Abington Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
ABINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Allied American Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
WAKEFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

American Hardware Mutual Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

American Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

American Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 

American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
WAKEFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

American Mutual Reinsurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Atlantic Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Savannah 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 

Attleboro Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 

Automobile Mutual Insurance Company of America 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

Badger Mutual Insurance Company 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Berkshire Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Central Mutual Casualty Company 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Central Mutual Insurance Company 
VAN WERT, OHIO 

Chicago Ice Producers Mutual Liability Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Church Mutual Insurance Company 
MERRILL, WISCONSIN 

Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Citizens Mutual Insurance Company 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 

Consolidated Mutual Insurance Company 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

Covington Mutual Insurance Company 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 

Cream City Mutual Insurance Company 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Dorchester Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Druggists Mutual Insurance Company 
ALGONA, IOWA 

Electric Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 





MUTUAL INSURANCE ALLIANCE 


Employers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 

Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Wisconsin 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 

Exchange Mutual Insurance Company 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Factory Mutual Liability Insurance Company of America 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware Insurance Company 
OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 

Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 

Florists’ Mutual Insurance Company 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 

Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

Granite Mutual Insurance Company 
BARRE, VERMONT 

Grocers Mutual Insurance Company 
HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 

Guarantee Mutual Insurance Company 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

The Hamilton Mutual Insurance Company of Cincinnati, Ohio 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 

Hardware Mutual Casualty Company 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 

Hardware Mutual Insurance Company of the Carolinas 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 

Herman Mutual Insurance Com, 
IRON RIDGE, WISCONSIN 

Hingham Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 

Holyoke Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 

Home Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Broome County, N.Y. 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 

Illinois Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
BELVIDERE, ILLINOIS 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

Indiana Union Mutual Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Company 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Iowa Hardware Mutual Insurance Company 
MASON CITY, IOWA 

Iowa Mutual Tornado Insurance Association 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Iowa National Mutual Insurance Company 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

Jamestown Mutual Insurance Company 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 

Jewelers Mutual Insurance Company 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 

Kewaskum Mutual Insurance Company 
KEWASKUM, WISCONSIN 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Lowell Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Company 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 

Lutheran Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Lynn Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 

Merrimack Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Michigan Millers Mutual Insurance Company 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 

Michigan Mutual Liability Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Middlesex Mutual Assurance Company 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 

Middlesex Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Millers Mutual Insurance Association of Illinois 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 

The Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

The Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Texas 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Mill Owners Mutual Insurance Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

Minnesota Mutual Fire & Casualty Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Mountain States Mutual Casualty Company 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 

Municipal Mutual Insurance Company of West Virginia 

' WELLSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
Mutual Assurance Company for Insuring Houses from 
Loss by Fire 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Mutual Boiler and Machinery Insurance Company 
WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 

Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
SACO, MAINE 

National Mutual Church Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

The National Mutual Insurance Company 
CELINA, OHIO 

Nebraska Hardware Mutual Insurance Company 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

New Castle Mutual Insurance Company 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

New York Mutual Casualty Insurance Company 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Norfolk and Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 

Northwestern Mutual Insurance Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

The Ohio Hardware Mutual Insurance Company 
COSHOCTON, OHIO 

Pawtucket Mutual Insurance Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 

The Philadelphia Contributionship for the Insurance 

of Houses from Loss by Fire 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Preferred Mutual Insurance Company 
NEW BERLIN, NEW YORK 

Republic Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 

Richland-Knox Mutual Insurance Company 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 

Security Mutual Casualty Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Snake River Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
BOISE, IDAHO 

Texas Employers’ Insurance Association 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

Traders & Mechanics Insurance Company 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Union Mutual Insurance Company of Providence 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

United States Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS 

Utica Fire Insurance Company of Oneida County, N. Y. 
UTICA, NEW YORK 

Utica Mutual Insurance Company 
UTICA, NEW YORK 

Utilities Mutual Insurance Company 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Ventura County Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 

West Bend Mutual Insurance Company 
WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 

Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Superintendent Thomas Thacher, NAIC executive committee 
member and vice chairman, laws and legislation committee. 


NEVER SHORT of “firsts,” New York completes 
a full century of insurance supervision this 
month—and leads the nation in fire and 
casualty insurance protection, as well as in 
population, personal income and manufactur- 
ing. 

The 100th departmental report to the state 
legislature, submitted by Superintendent of In- 
surance Thomas Thacher, spotlights “new rec- 
ords being made, year after year, by all major 
branches of insurance.” 

Accident and health premiums, for instance, 
have climbed from $35.7 million in 1940 to 
$632.5 million in 1957, a 1,673 per cent gain. 
Auto insurance written has increased by 659 per 
cent during the same period; other fire and 
casualty coverages, 217 per cent; life and an- 
nuity insurance, 111 per cent. 

Empire State insurance growth has been 
corollary to steady economic expansion, with 
some 600,000 business firms now active in the 
state and a quarter of the U. S. population 
within 250 miles of New York City. New York 
leads the nation in banking and finance and 
in retail trade stimulated by total personal in- 
come in excess of $36 billion annually. 

New York City, focal point of world peace- 
United Nations hopes, is likewise a global center 
of other forces for security. In the city are the 
head offices of nearly 450 of the 780 insurance 
firms licensed to operate in the state. Among 
authorized insurers, more than 300 fire and 
marine companies, reports Superintendent 
Thacher’s department, are writing in excess of 
$4 billion in net premiums annually. Sustained 
industry growth is evidenced by a recent five- 
year period during which mutual firms recorded 


CLOSE-UPS OF OUR COMMISSIONERS 


THACHER OF NEW YORK 


a 30.5 per cent premium increase and stock 
companies a 20.8 per cent climb. 

Prior to his appointment last January, Super- 
intendent Thacher was engaged in private law 
practice. He was admitted to the New York bar 
in 1942 following his graduation from Yale Uni- 
versity, and subsequently served overseas in the 
U. S. Navy until his release in 1945, at which 
time he held the rank of lieutenant. 

A member of the board of directors and ex- 
ecutive committee of the Legal Aid Society, 
Thacher also belongs to the New York City, New 
York State and American Bar Associations. A 
resident of Riverdale in New York City’s Bronx 
borough, he is a trustee of the Riverdale Coun- 
try School, a director of the Riverdale Commu- 
nity Planning Association and a member of the 
Riverdale Committee on Group Relations. 

A former American Legion post commander, 
Thacher has also been active in numerous civic 
and professional organizations, including the 
Urban League of Greater New York and the 
Presbyterian Progress Program. © 






















Opened in 1955, New York’s Buffalo Skyway is two miles long, 
cost $12 million. State ranks second in auto registrations. 
New York State Department of Commerce 
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